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wiches \ve brought out to him, he talked without ceasing as if he feared
interruption. "This isn't nature. You should see Ireland. There's nothing
in the world like it." It seemed that he had tried his hand at many tilings,
had been everywhere and had even "had the grace to see the Sistiac
Chapel, which had transported me into the infinite glory of the heavens
and from then on I could not at all harness myself to anything but the
b
star.
This he followed with a sad Irish song and then I left him. But he
followed me and would not let rne go.
"I will wash soon," he assured me. "I will wash in the water along
the ditch. Water is the substance of life, for we are all mostly water.1*
I went back to our house and later saw him carefully inspecting our
garage and as carefully shutting the gate. He walked off with his per-
ambulator before him, singing to himself and a little way off he stopped
and bent down to collect water from the ditch, filled with the night's rain.
Then he knelt down, threw the water into his eyes again and again,
after which he lifted his hands to the sun and made movements. Then
he passed out of my vision.
I described this visit to G.B.S., when he came along in the late after-
noon. He listened carefully, then said:
"Did he steal anything?"
"I have missed nothing as far as I can see," I answered.
"Never trust an Irishman with the gift of the gab. An uncle of mine,
who made it a rule to offer tramps a job when they begged from him,
naturally very soon became familiar with every excuse that human
ingenuity can invent for noc working. But he lost his temper only once;
and that was with, a tramp who frankly replied that he was lazy. This my
uncle described with disgust as cynicism/'
I speculated as to who was getting more out of life at that moment.
"Clive Brook," he continued, after a long pause, "played the respect-
able tramp in Gorki's Lower Depths very well That was well before he
became a film star and young Lawrence Irving, Sir Henry Irving's second
son, was all out for down and outs. There wras a time when it was con-
sidered the thing to romanticize poverty. The Russians -were at the back
of it, Tolstoy, Dostoievsky and Gorki having lost faith^ in the rich, fell
back on the soul life of the poor. I, of course, put a stop to all that
Starvation, overwork and dirt are as immoral as prostitution and as
unromantic. There is no security for even the wealthiest while there is
poverty."